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ABSTRACT 



In ethnographic research, silence can be probed as a filter 
through which to understand metaphors present and absent in conversations . 

The question posited in this study is how to account for silence as 
deliberate. From analysis of conversational interactions with classroom 
teachers, it became apparent that the silences also had meaning, that they 
were "inhabited." Probing of the silences revealed that although the focus of 
the conversations was race, the teachers' awareness of themselves as raced 
(i.e., as having a racial identity) was absent from the conversations. When 
asked how they described themselves, the teachers included many non- racial 
descriptors; race was also absent from written biographies. Because whiteness 
continues to be construed as the norm, it is rendered invisible. 

Additionally, when asked how they saw themselves racially, the responses 
focused not on their race but rather on their identity as white women. 
Reversing the polarities of silence and talk, or treating talk as the ground 
and silence as the figure for analysis, results in making the familiar 
strange and the strange familiar. It is suggested that researchers can become 
more open to the possibility of multiple meanings in silences and thus find 
new areas for research. (Contains 26 references.) (JLS) 
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Introduction 

My remarks are framed in the context of a qualitative, postpositivist exploration of 
how White teachers engage the discourses of race and culture in their classrooms. 
Specifically, the study in which I have engaged deals with an examination by White 
teachers in an urban school district of their own identity as raced individuals, and how an 
unmasking of the absent presence of whiteness affects pedagogy and subsequent 
implications for teacher education. Because whiteness is something for Whites that often 
goes unnamed, unnoticed, and unspoken, the silence or absence (that which is not spoken) 
provides a framework for the analysis of the conversations that I had with a group of White 
teachers. After much searching for answers in the tapes of my conversations I began to 
realize that what I had been missing was not in what had been said, but in what had not 
been said. 

I understand whiteness as a signifier which enables me as a White woman to enter a 
dialogue about race without always talking about a non-white other. It is not to assume that 
there is a homogenous ‘White” culture. To talk of whiteness is to move the discussion 
from one of racial oppression (i.e., the Other) to racial privilege (i.e., self). “For many 
white people in the United States . . . ‘color blindness’ — a mode of thinking about race 
organized around an effort to not ‘see,’ or at any rate not to acknowledge, race differences 
- continues to be the polite ‘language of race’” (Frankenberg 1993, p. 142). Whiteness is 
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often not seen by Whites because Whites occupy the territory of whiteness as a site of 
dominance. To speak then of whiteness is “to assign everyone a place in the relations of 
racism” (p. 6). In order for me to more completely understand conversations that I had with 
White teachers about race, it is imperative that I examine how race is seen — or more often 
not seen and therefore not voiced — by this group of White teachers. 

Adrienne Rich (1996) writes that in her role as the editor of Best American Poetry 
1996, she confirmed that those most often publishing poems in magazines today are 
usually White. And while this may come as no surprise, what is relevant for the current 
discussion is that when White poets write of race, “relationships of race and power exist in 
their poems most often as silence or muffled subtext” (1996, p. 32). I propose that 
researchers not dismiss silence as an omission or absence of data, but rather begin to 
engage the silences as meaningful and inhabited. In order to do so it will be necessary to 
search for strategies which make visible the muffled subtext -- the inhabitants of the 
silence. This is especially important for researchers who pursue issues of race and culture 
in education. 

I tum to other disciplines which recognize silence as purposeful and meaningful — 
communications and social interaction (See for example Saville-Troike 1985, Tannen 
1985), psychotherapy (See for example Roth 1987, Strean 1990), and poetry (see for 
example Rich 1996, Rumi 1995) in an attempt to call attention to what has been absent in 
an analysis of the records of research - namely silence. Specifically, I will explore in detail 
how a poetic understanding of silence may provide a fruitful discourse in which researchers 
can begin to examine silence as worthy of an audience. 

The Inhabited Space of Silence 

If the records of research are artifacts which we name, record, and analyze in the 
doing of research, how can I begin to understand silence as inhabited and therefore 
legitimated in what counts as data? Lincoln & Guba (1985) label those sources of 



